90 Effects of Frederick's excommunication in Germany

did so rather from private motives1 than from any sincere belief in the
justice of the papal cause. The excommunication of Frederick may have
influenced to some extent the conduct of Louis of Bavaria, who quarrelled
with his master towards the end of the year 1228. The cause of the rupture
is obscure; it was probably chiefly due to the natural desire of King
Henry, who was now seventeen years old, to have a more independent
position in the government of the country. Friction was the inevitable
result; at the Christmas court at Hagenau it came to an open quarrel,
and the duke joined the papal side and went off to Bavaria to raise a
rebellion. Pope Gregory, in the meanwhile, was doing all in his power to
undermine the imperial government in Germany, In pursuance of this
object he dispatched in February 1229 Otto, Cardinal-deacon of
St Nicholas in Carcere, But the legate was unable to enter the heart of
Germany; he spent months of enforced inactivity at Valenciennes; the
councils which he summoned were prevented from taking place; his
attempts to set up an anti-king met with little encouragement. Otto of
Brunswick was invited to undertake the part, as his uncle Otto IV had
done before him; but although urged to do so by Henry III of England,
he, after some hesitation, wisely declined. The rebellion raised by the
Duke of Bavaria was crushed without difficulty; Strasbourg, the other
centre of resistance, was blockaded, and through the mediation of the
Abbot of St Gall was brought to terms (August 1229). Frederick had
in the meanwhile returned from his successful if unorthodox Crusade
(June 1229) and had made short work of the opposition stirred np against
him in Italy by Gregory IX. In July 1230 peace was made at San
Germano, and in August Frederick was released from the sentence of
excommunication. Both in Italy and in Germany the Pope^s efforts to
undermine the power of the Hohenstaufcn had signally failed.

The German towns during the first half of the thirteenth century
presented a difficult problem to the government. In spite of the resistance
of their feudal superiors, they were always growing more powerful and
more independent. A group of towns on the middle Rhine even ventured
to form a league, and this just at the moment when the second Lombard
league had been established and had had the audacity to prevent King
Henry from crossing the Alps to attend the diet of Cremona at his father's
summons in the summer of 1226. The Rhine league was quickly suppressed
at the instance of the Archbishop of Mayence against whom it was
primarily directed (Wurzburg, 27 November 1226)3. Normally., as in
this case, the Duke of Bavaria continued the policy of Engelbert, and
indeed of Frederick himself, of supporting the bishops against their aspiring

1 He was occupied in disputing the inheritance of the Count of Dagsburg with
the Count of Pfirt, and King Henry gave his support to the latter.

3 This is the first known league of the Rhine towns; it was composed of the towns
of Mayence, Bingen, Worms, Spires, Frankfort, Gelnhausen. and Friedbenr. See
MGH, Const n, p. 409,